Sosthenes; he made me, as he made everything in this
company, but he does not care twopence for any one of
us, nor does he care for success. One success only lights
up something new to be done; something that one of
us might do; then he sets-to to do it for us. We all know
very well that it is all due to him. He pulls the talent
out of us. When the people crown us, and drag us home
and so forth, it is not we who deserve it, but he."

Theodora went back to her place for the St. George,
wondering what would happen at the end*  They had
been in ecstasy over the Cupid and Psyche, a charming
pagan tale. What would they be after St. George?  The
tale and its setting belonged to that district; everybody
there had a pride and a possession in the legend. What
would happen when the fable was presented?   She was
soon to know.  It went in a long rapture of cheering,
which grew and grew until all present were almost in
a frantic frenzy of joy.   Men and women wept, and
were not ashamed; they leaped upon their seats to cheer
and wave their scarves and sob and sing.   As before,
they flung jewels, flowers and other presents upon the
stage; the attendants, in their blue and white cloaks, came
with baskets, filled them with these things and then bore
them to the divine Macedonia and the god-like lad who
had danced St. George with her.  Long after the play
had ended, the applause lasted, and showers of gifts suc-
ceeded; time and time again the entire company had to
form or defile before the back of the scene while the
principals came forward to be cheered and cKeered. It
did not occur to the audience that the maker of the
illusion, who had used the marvel of Macedonia, the
Heroical youthful strength of the St. George, the genius
of tihe musicians and of the painters, and the youth and
grace of the  dancers to an  end clearly perceived,
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